GOETHE  AS   NOVELIST
of experimental marriages and divorces, no consideration is given
to the changing conceptions of the problem in social history.
In this novel, then, society is the arena, not the focal point of
interest. Goethe's intention is not directed to the advancement of
society. For this reason he again does not emphasize class distinc-
tions. The labourers are an integral part of the Baron's estate;
the differences between their oudook and their opportunities
and those of their masters are not mentioned; nor is there a
noticeable discrepancy between the bourgeois and the aristo-
cratic members of the group. This is equally true in Wilhelm
Meisters Wanderjahre, but for a different reason. The collective
idea of that work necessitated the treatment of the factors common
to all the classes and sections of society; it was the growth of a
social organism as seen in its individual representatives that was
Goethe's principal subject. In Die Wahlvenvandtschaften the mem-
bers of a group absorb our interest, not, it is true, solely as in-
dividuals, but in their relationship with one another, yet always
apart from any issues of the organization of society.
This feature of the novel is reflected in Goethe's use of names.
He consistently employs two methods of nomenclature. The
secondary figures are always referred to by their titular or their
professional appellations, e.g. the Count, the Baroness, the
Assistant, the Architect. The characters with whom we are really
concerned, on the other hand, are called by their Christian names
and only Mittler, another secondary figure, is known to us by
his surname. It may appear strange that the Captain is an exception
to this rule. We know that his first name is Otto, but after
Charlotte's reference to it in the third chapter no further mention
occurs. This circumstance is not accidental. Although the Captain
is an important character in the novel, his personality is not of
such decisive significance as that of Eduard, of Charlotte and of
Ottilie. He plays a more passive role than they do and his personal
problems are portrayed only when they affect these other charac-
ters, e.g. when Eduard insists on inviting him to the castle or
when the Englishman tells the story of Die wunderlichen Nach-
barskinder. The use of Christian names in the place of the more
normal practice may be accounted for by Goethe's endeavour
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